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THE OPERA IN WAR-TIME 


WHILE publishers of books, picture-dealers, artists in modes 
et robes, florists and vendors of primeurs, concert-agents, 
theatrical managers, and the men who run Ascot, Goodwood, 
and Henley, have all been hard hit, the gentlemen composing 
the Grand Opera Syndicate have enjoyed a success almost as 
much beyond their expectations as it has been beyond their 
deserts. An ingenious person might elaborate the theory 
that people who would have felt it indecent to patronise 
farces, musical comedies, and horse-races, while their fellow- 
countrymen lay dead upon the veldt, could not feel the same 
compunction in assisting at grand opera, with its high death- 
rate of at least a hero, a heroine, a villain, and a faithful 
servant each night. But, be the explanation what it may, 
the fact remains that Covent Garden, alone among the 
principal fixtures of the season just ended, has more than 
held its own as a social institution and a commercial enter- 
prise. If “The Chord” were a fine blend of “The World” and 
“The Financial Times,” it could offer the Syndicate nothing 
but thanks and congratulations. But it is the artistic ques- 
tion, of second-rate importance to most of the patrons and of 
third-rate importance to the managers, which is the first 
and almost the only question for a serious review. To the 
genuine musician, fashionable patronage of the opera is 
mainly a thing to be exploited for artistic ends, and the 
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The Chord 


dividend of thirty or forty per cent. pleases him chiefly 
because it means the continuance of an opera which, though 
not a good opera, is certainly better than no opera at all. 
Regarded then solely from the artist’s point of view, has 
Covent Garden, during this war-clouded season of nineteen 
hundred, proved itself worthy of enhanced social and 
monetary success? It is the fashion to measure the 
performances against what would entirely satisfy us rather 
than against what we may reasonably expect to get, and 
then to answer the question abruptly in the negative. But 
when one remembers that the season lasts only eleven short 
weeks, during which a horde of Poles, Italians, Germans, 
Swedes, Frenchmen, Americans, Portuguese, and even an 
Englishwoman or two, have to be kept in good tempers, and 
welded, despite innumerable jealousies and whims, into two 
or three artistic units; that the scenery and dresses are 
different every night of the week, whereas at the homes of 
pantomime and melodrama, with which Covent Garden is 
told it should be equal in these respects, they are the same 
for a hundred nights in succession ; that the stage and stage 
mechanism are antiquated ; and that a considerable number 
of the patrons, and even some of the critics secretly, and, at 
times, openly sigh for the old repertory and the old flashy 
absurdities: the wonder is, not that some of the performances 
are bad, but that all of them are not execrable. Of course 
some of the things which are done and left undone are stupid 
and careless beyond any but a partisan’s defence; as when a 
left-hand side-scene belonging to a banqueting-hall is not 
withdrawn for full five minutes after its right-hand brother 


‘has been duly changed into trees or rocks; or as when a 


raven, which should have risen portentously at four minutes 
to eleven, flops ignominiously down at three minutes past, to 
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be flung into the wings by a vassal: and all such unpardon- 
able shatterings of illusion should be recorded, condemned 
and ridiculed till they cease. But although it may be true 
(and at best it is a half or a quarter truth) that trifles make 
perfection, these minor though irritating blemishes are not 
quite a broad enough ground for the dispraise of Covent 
Garden generally based upon them. Granted that the 
stage management, in spite of the beauty of many of the sets 
and the occasional animation and sincerity of the chorus and 
stage crowds, is on the whole very unsatisfactory, several 
larger matters, such as the repertory, the singers, the 
orchestra, offer ampler and fairer scope for discussion. 
Taking them in the order given, the unprejudiced inquirer 
must almost inevitably conclude that Covent Garden, though 
deplorably inartistic and slipshod in many things, is at least 
worth trying to improve. The repertory—how much fresher 
and better it might have been—and how much worse! That 
all England should be left for nearly three years without a 
single performance of “Tristan und Isolde” is ineffable. 
The shutting up of the Tate Gallery for an equal period 
would not be allowed by a world panting for a sight of Mr. 
Frith’s and Mr. Luke Fildes’ masterworks, but no one has 
even asked a question about the Syndicate in Parliament. 
The alleged reason for the omission—the public’s supposed 
hunger and thirst to hear, even at the price of “Tristan,” 
Signor Puccini's “Tosca”—was more outrageous still. But 
though “Tristan” was not given, fully twenty of the three- 
score evenings were devoted to Wagner, and of his possible 
works all were heard save “The Flying Dutchman” (who 
was flying, when the season opened, towards the Vaal, and 
was probably unavailable) and “Tristan.” There were four 
or five nights of Beethoven and of Mozart, though unfortun- 
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ately the Syndicate persisted in the belief that the latter, like 
the former, only wrote one opera. There -was no Gluck or 
Weber ; but then neither was there any Bellini, and if it had 
not been for Madame Melba, who is Queen of Song with 
about as much advantage to her dominions as the Empress 
of China to hers, there would have been no Donizetti, and 
probably no “Romeo and Juliet,” and perhaps even no 
Signor Puccini, whose hashed melodrama and candied novel 
put his name on the bills only less often than Wagner’s own. 
“ Faust,” and “ Carmen,” and “ Aida,” and “ Rigoletto,” with 
one performance of “The Barber of Seville,” filled the gaps 
pleasantly and unlaboriously, and though two evenings were 
wasted on “The Huguenots,” it must be remembered that 
the patronage of French residents and visitors helps to 
sustain Covent Garden, and that Frenchmen still regard 
Meyerbeer as having something to do with music. In short, 
the programme was humdrum save for the two cycles of 
“The Nibelung’s Ring,” and inoffensive save for “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor” and the sorry stuff of Signor Puccini. To 
defeat boredom next year there must be something fresh, 
even if room can be found for it only by giving “Tannhaiiser” 
and “Lohengrin” less often. To suggest the still more 
desirable suppression of the works beloved of Madame Melba 
were to step out of the practical. 

As for the singers, of course stars from every part of 
heaven concurred in a constellation more lustrous and thick- 
strewn than either the naked eye or the most powerful opera- 
glasses can discover anywhere else in the world. Madame 
Calvé was sick of her réles, the tenors almost without excep- 
- tion were bad, Mr. Jean de Reszke was ill, Madame Melba 
wasn’t, and there were other hindrances to a finely artistic 
result. Buta season in which men like Messrs. Van Rooy, 
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Edouard de Reszke, Plancon, Gilibert and Scotti, and women 
like Mdmes, Gulbranson, Ternina, Schumann-Heink and 
Gadski were in fine form naturally drew big houses, and, so 
‘ong as this continues to be the Syndicate’s policy, Covent 
Garden will be a paying opera even if it is still a slipshod 
opera; for musicians, including the most high-minded of 
them, will not impose upon themselves a self - denying 
ordinance and stay away till things are mended. The 
singers themselves could do more good than anybody else, 
if they refused point-blank to sing big parts without an 
assurance that some stupidity behind the scenes will not 
defeat their efforts to score the great points, and break the 
spell which they are giving body and soul to weave. There 
is Miss Ternina, for instance. Her Ortrud, Sieglinde, 
Briinnhilde, Elisabeth and Fidelio have been the sensational 
success of the season, and if she had only left “La Tosca” 
alone, she would have quitted England followed by greater 
and more unqualified admiration than has been accorded for 
many years to any artist by the people to whom opera is 
more than a pastime. Even now the question on every 
hand is in regard to this artist. Surely, then, if some prima 
donna who is the idol of a class of opera-goers rapidly 
dwindling into a minority, can impose her will upon the 
management to the extent of reviving the most worthless 
items of an obsolete repertory and of dictating what rivals 
shall not be included in the cast, an indisputable artist like 
Miss Ternina would be upheld by popular opinion in 
demanding, not an opportunity for display, but an artistic 
ensemble. A star is not necessarily objectionable, but she 
or he must be a source as well as a point of light. 

The orchestra was good, considering that it had to do 
night after night the work for which two shifts of players 
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would not be too many. A second orchestra is almost as 
great a need at Covent Garden as a modernised stage 
and an efficient and properly treated stage-manager. The 
elements are available. English orchestral players, when 
they are associated under such conductors as Herr Mottl or 
Mr. Henry J. Wood (to whom the baton of our National 
Opera House, if ever we get one, surely belongs) can hold 
their own with any in the world. But they are only flesh 
and blood, and until their work is made less arduous, the 
rehearsal of novelties must be difficult and the evoking of 
their finest qualities impossible. 

In a word, Covent Garden is not so bad as it might be. 
But it is so much worse than it need be, that the determina- 
tion of the Syndicate to spend a considerable sum in 
improving it is no more than tardy justice to the public 
which has provided the handsome dividends, “The Chord” 
has written much in its dispraise, but an honest and intelli- 
gent attempt to amend will not pass unrecognised in these 


pages. 


E. J. O. 

















WAGNER'S THEORY OF “WAGNER- 
SINGING” 


Why does the typical German singer of the music of Wagner 
bark, cough, or sneeze the notes instead of producing them 
in a normal manner? Why is it regarded by the Germans 
as absolutely wicked to sing the music of Wagner? It 
is true that there are Germans who do really sing this 
music, but they are always confronted with wagging heads 
in their own land. There is believed to be something 
radically wrong with them because they permit the voice 
parts of the Wagner music dramas to be revealed in their 
native beauty. Gadski no longer sings Eva to the Germans, 
and Ternina’s Isolde has been removed across seas from the 
Fatherland. In the benighted country in which I live we 
listen to these impersonations with joy. For we have at last 
come out of the wilderness in which we were aforetime lost, 
and have learnt that the highest achievement of the old 
Italian art of singing is the delivery of Wagner’s music as he, 
poor man, dreamed it, but never heard it. 

Twelve years ago the writer of this article was a hunted, 
hooted creature, for he had said that Wagner never intended 
that his music should be delivered as the German singers of 
that day were delivering it. He had declared that if what Lilli 
Lehmann and Emil Fischer did was right (and even the 
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Germans in New York praised them), then what Alvary and 
Elmblad and others of that sort did was all wrong. This 
writer is still making the same argument, holding that if 
Ernest van Dyck is right in his method of singing Wagner, 
then Jean de Reszke is wrong. Twelve years ago there was 
no one to agree with me; now every one says, “ Why, of 
course; that’s what we always said.” Heaven help me, I 
am no Columbus. I never could make an egg stand upright. 
But I did read my Wagner, and I knew that the master 
would have given much if he could have found a Jean de 
Reszke to introduce his Tristan, and a Ternina or a Nordica 
to make known his Isolde. 

The theory of Wagner declamation as held in Germany, 
and most of all as proclaimed at the present time in Bayreuth, 
is radically incorrect. It is not Wagner’s theory, and even if 
it were, it is opposed to the laws of vocal interpretation, and 
must therefore fail to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
striving. Whatis that purpose? The interpretation of text 
by sung tones. It is a plain fact that Wagner threw aside 
for ever the old Italian theory that the text of an opera was 
merely a peg on which to hang pretty tunes. That is so 
familiar to the musical world that it need not be discussed 
here. The Wagnerian theory of music drama included the 
use of music as a means of expression, and that only. The 
employment of music as a means of expression made it 
absolutely essential that every word of the text should be 
intelligible to the auditor. For since it was no longer to be 
the pleasure of the hearer simply to listen to tunes played 
on voices, as they might be on instruments, but to pay the 


_closest attention to the speech of the actors in order that the 


significance of a drama might be grasped, it was incumbent 
on the performer to deliver the text clearly, using the music 
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just as he would the inflections of the voice in speaking to 
bring out the meaning of the sentences. 

From this premise the school of so-called Wagner singers 
has developed a theory of Wagnerian declamation, which 
calls for the most clean-cut treatment of the consonants. 
With this there should be no quarrel, did it not also include 
such a use of the vowel sounds that the delivery of those 
pure, sustained musical tones which constitute song becomes 
impossible. It is at this point that I find myself compelled 
to part company with the genuine Bayreuth style of Wagner 
singing. I do not believe that Wagner wrote the beautiful 
voice parts of his music dramas with the intention of hearing 
them cackled in the Bayreuth staccato, as practised by such 
eminent dispensers with vocal art as Herrs. van Dyck and 
Kraus. The reason why I do not believe that this is the right 
way to sing Wagner, is that Wagner said it was not. It has 
always been my firm opinion that if any man who ever lived 
knew just what he wished, that man was Richard Wagner. 
There was nothing for which he wished more fervently than 
an eloquent delivery of his music, and he knew in what way 
eloquence was to be attained. 

He knew that the first duty was that of the composer. 
Unless the music was so written that the musical accent 
should be identical with that of the text, every effort of the 
singer properly to phrase the music would only end in 
obscuring the intelligibility of the words. He therefore 
devoted himself with heart and soul to setting his texts in 
such a way that the poetic and musical phrasing and accentu- 
ation should be organically united. That being done, it was 
necessary only that the singer should sing the notes precisely 
as they were written, without any liberties, and the text 
could be clearly and poetically enunciated. When he set 
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out to do this in the early part of his career, he had to 
contend with the indolence of the German singers, to whom 
recitative had long meant “ laisser-aller” in singing. Writing 
to Liszt on Sept. 8, 1850, he said: 

“ Nowhere in the score of my ‘ Lohengrin’ have I written 
above a vocal phrase the word ‘recitative’; the singers 
ought not to know that there are any recitatives in it; on 
the other hand, I have been so intent upon weighing and 
indicating the verbal emphasis of the speech so surely and so 
distinctly, that the singers need only sing the notes, exactly 
according to their value in the given tempo, in order to get 
purely by that means the declamatory expression.” 

This is one of the earliest statements of Wagner’s wishes 
in regard to the manner in which his declamation should be 
treated. It is all the more significant because in “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” the drama in which the worst offences are 
committed, the music is more purely melodious, and in that 
more to be governed by the same rules of style as that of 
“ Lohengrin” than it is in such works as “Das Rheingold,” 
in which the eminent Mr. van Dyck is at his best. Now, in 
seeming contrast to the passage quoted, let me adduce 
another, taken from the essay entitled “A Glance at the 
German Opera Stage of To-day” (Prose Works, W. Ashton 
Ellis’s translation, Vol. V.): 

“My advice to friendly-disposed conductors of opera 
might therefore be summed up as follows: If you otherwise 
are good musicians, in opera pay heed to nothing but what is 
happening on the stage, be it the monologue of a singer, or 
a general action; let it be your prime endeavour that this 
scene, so infinitely intensified and spiritualized by association 
with its music, shall acquire the ‘utmost distinctness’: if you 
bring that distinctness about, rest assured that you at like 
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time have found the proper tempo and correct expression for 
the orchestra.” 

Here again we have convincing proof that Wagner did 
not regard distinctness in the outline of the scene as 
synonymous with a destruction of beauty of musical move- 
ment or loss of melodic contour. On the other hand, he held 
that the two things were inseparable. On the one hand he 
urges the singer to sing the notes precisely as they are 
written, in order that he may, as it were unconsciously, 
attain the right declamatory effect, and on the other he tells 
conductors that, by working in perfect harmony with the 
singer in producing perfect clearness, he will reach the 
correct movement of the music. 

The present theory as to the proper method of singing 
the declamatory music of Wagner has grown out of a 
misconception of the way in which he desired to have the 
verbal rhythm, the declamatory accent enforced. He 
abandoned as unsuited to the musical form which he wished 
to employ in his dramas, the verse forms recognized in the 
prosody of German as well as English. He could not write .- 
his endless melody if he permitted the text to prescribe the 
rhythm and the sectional divisions of the music. He says 
himself that in order to escape this mastery of word over 
musical setting, he adopted the iterative verse, the staff 
rhyme, which we find in all his later dramas. His purpose 
in doing this he has made perfectly clear to us. He did it, 
not that the singer might fall upon the iterated consonant 
or vowel attacks with all his enunciative force, but that the 
iterations might make their own rhythmic effect when the 
singer was strictly attending to his business of singing. It 
was taken for granted as a part of Wagner’s plan, that the 
singer of his music should be one who could enunciate. For 
(2) 17 
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without a distinct proclamation of the text the whole 
Wagnerian scheme of an organic union of the arts tributary 
to the drama must fall to the ground. Read what Wagner 
himself says about this “ Staff Rhyme”: 

“In Stabreim the kindred speech-roots are fitted to one 
another in such a way that, just as they sound alike to the 
physical ear, they also knit like objects into one collective 
image in which the Feeling may utter its conclusions about 
them. Their sensuously cognizable resemblance they win 
either from a kinship of the vowel sounds, especially when 
these stand open in front, without any initial consonant; or 
from the sameness of this initial consonant itself, which 
characterizes the likeness as one belonging peculiarly to the 
object; or again, from the sameness of the terminal con- 
sonant that closes up the root behind (as an assonance), 
provided the individualising force of the word lies in that 
terminal.” As illustrations of what he means, Wagner 
gives the combinations, “ Erb’ und eigen; Immer und ewig”; 
“Ross und Reiter”; “ Froh und frei”; “Hand und Mund”; 
“Recht und Pflicht.” + 

Again, “To impart a feeling with utmost plainness, the 
poet has already ranged his row of words into a musical bar, 
according to their spoken accents, and has sought by the 
consonantal Stabreim to bring them to the Feeling’s under- 
standing in an easier and more sensuous form; he will still 
more completely facilitate this understanding, if he takes the 
vowels of the accented root-words, as earlier their consonants, 
and knits them also into such a rhyme as will most definitely 
open up their understanding to the Feeling. An understand- 
ing of the vowel, however, is not based upon its superficial 
analogy with the rhyming vowel of another root, but, since 
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all the vowels are primarily akin to one another, it is based 
on the disclosing of this Ur-kinship through giving full value 
to the vowel’s emotional content by means of musical Tone. 
The vowel itself is nothing but a tone condensed: its specific 
manifestation is determined through its turning toward the 
outer surface of the Feeling’s ‘body’; which latter—as we 
have said — displays to the ‘eye’ of Hearing the mirrored 
image of the outward object that has acted on it. The 
object’s effect on the body-of-Feeling itself is manifested by 
the vowel through a direct utterance of feeling along the 
nearest path, thus expanding the individuality it has acquired 
from without into the universality of pure emotion; and this 
takes place in the Musical Tone.” ? 

It would be impossible to give a clearer explanation of 
the nature and purpose of the staff rhyme than that found in 
the first of these extracts, while the second contains one of 
the finest lessons in the philosophy of singing ever written. 
I marvel that the so-called disciples of Wagner have the 
audacity to treat his music as they do in the face of these 
authoritative words. The Master begins by telling us that 
he places a special value on the elementary relationship of all 
vowel sounds, especially when not preceded by consonants, 
or, in other words, when most favourably situated for the 
production by a singer of a pure and vital musical tone. 
Secondly, he proclaims his belief in the influence of this 
elementary relationship of the vowel sounds when treated in 
such a broad vocal style. The vowel sound as delivered 
to the consciousness of the listener in a pure musical 
tone becomes an emotional power second to none. It can 
expand its individuality into “the universality of pure 


1 «Opera and Drama,” Part III, Chap. 2 (Wagner’s Prose Works, translated 
by W. Ashton Ellis, Vol. V.). 
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emotion.” And this, he tells us, “takes place in the Musical 
Tone.” 

But he also tells us that the poet has previously arranged 
his words in a musical bar “according to their spoken 
accents.” Here we have a full demonstration of the endur- 
ance of the principle which he proclaimed when he wrote 
to Liszt about the manner of singing the recitatives in 
“Lohengrin.” The poet has placed the words in musical 
order with due recognition of their accentual value. It now 
becomes the business of the singer to sing them exactly as 
they are written, to enunciate the consonants distinctly, but 
still more to preserve that fundamental emotional power of 
the pure vowel sound which is only to be conveyed to the 
hearer as musical tone. And that is the very kernel of the 
philosophy of singing. It is what the oldest and best Italian 
teachers taught; it is what the best of those now living 
teach. It is in accordance with the practice of the greatest 
living singers, all of whom enunciate distinctly, but without 
forgetting that the tone is synonymous with the vowel sound, 
and that in this fact lies the secret of emotional influence in 
song. 

Two things have combined to obscure these facts about 
Wagner’s theories of dramatic song. At the time when he 
first became a recognized power in the operatic world, the 
singers were all engaged in the performance of works in 
which music was not a means of expression, but the sole end 
to be sought. Consequently they devoted their entire vocal 
skill to the production of a pure and lovely singing tone, 
without any consideration at all of the words of the text. 
’ Consonants which were found to interfere with the flow of 
tone were slurred over, or omitted. Vowel sounds which 
were inconvenient for any particular singer were altered to 
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suit the favourite position of his tongue. So fine a singer as 
Brignoli, for example, found that for certain notes the long 
sound of 1 was most favourable to his emission, and for 
others the broad sound of A. Consequently he sometimes 
sang passages in which he used only the words “Ah, si; 
Ah, si.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the struggles of the mere 
tone-producers of that period, when they were suddenly called 
upon to enunciate the words of the text, and to treat the 
opera as a form of poetic drama in which the public was to 
find the musical sounds only a means of expression. The 
result was bad tone formation, untuneful singing, vocal con- 
tortions of the most painful sort, and a public convinced that 
all this was in the nature of the music of Wagner. In the 
year of grace 1888, when the musical editor of the “New York 
Times” said that Wagner could be and ought to be sung with 
the same beauty of style as Donizetti, some of his confreres 
regarded him with deep sorrow and some kindly pity for his 
unfortunate condition. Since they have heard Jean de Reszke 
sing Tristan, they have come to think that while he perhaps 
did not know what he was talking about, Wagner at any rate 
knew what he was writing. In 1889 the “New York Times” 
said : 

“Signor Saccharini might sing the music of Siegfried 
without a single error in method or vocal style, and yet fail 
to move an audience as much as Herr Wachsend, who out- 
raged his glottis with every note, and constructed his phrases 
with the delicacy of a musical blacksmith. But because 
Herr Wachsend is so fine a dramatic performer, we are not to 
forget that at every appearance he strews the stage with the 
disjecta membra of the lyric art. Singing is a very important 
part of the opera, even of the Wagnerian music drama. 
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‘Nothung! Nothung! neidlisches Schwert’ can be sung 
strictly in tune and with the aid of all the resources of the 
most perfect vocal method, without the sacrifice of one shade 
of its magnificent dramatic power. And people who pay for 
the expensive privilege of listening to operatic performances 
have a perfect right to demand that it shall be.” 

Time and the man have come to demonstrate the truth 
of these words, derided as they were at the hour of their 
appearance by those who now echo them. Singers who 
possess the real old Italian method, not the false one practised 
all over Europe by half-trained singers, in Wagner’s early 
days, have proved that when Wagner’s music is sung with 
opulent beauty of tone and with a perfect diction, it rises to 
heights of beauty and eloquence which the first exponents of 
it never attained. Heinrich Vogl was a true artist in most 
senses, but his Tristan was no such moving interpretation as 
Jean de Reszke’s. Albert Niemann’s Tristan was marvellous, 
but its marvel lay chiefly in the triumph of the man’s dramatic 
power over his native inability to deliver Wagner’s text to 
the public as Wagner wrote it. For in the Wagner drama 
the text consists of words and music welded together into a 
perfect form of dramatic speech. Niemann could not sing 
the notes of Tristan. We saw him act, and gathered as much 
of the music as we could from the orchestra. It was great ; 
but it was not Wagner. 

The second of the two things which have combined to 
obscure the truth about Wagner’s theory of dramatic singing 
is the constant publication of false theories loosely thrown 
together by the German-taught Wagner singers as explana- 


_tions of their own inability. Mr. Ernest van Dyck, in an 


interview published in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” about a year 
ago, gave to the public his theory of the proper method of 
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singing the music of Wagner. This theory was no other 
than that taught at Bayreuth at the present time by the 
distinguished relict of the composer. Its chief tenet is that 
in order to convey the illusion of a musical dialogue in the 
declamatory voice parts of the Wagner dramas, the legato 
must be abandoned, the pure fluent, round musical tone set 
aside, and the consonants delivered with the fullest possible 
insistance on their value, while the vowel sounds are treated 
with regard only for their conversational characters, and with 
none for their availability as tone producers. 

How completely false this theory is to the thought of 
Wagner, is demonstrated by the passages quoted from 
“Opera and Drama.” Its results are most easily observed 
in the singing of Mr. van Dyck, a consummate dramatic per- 
former. He delivers the operatic text of Wagner in a hard, 
brittle staccato, in a dry tone without resonance and almost 
wholly devoid of singing quality. And German singers, who 
could not sing properly, have for years been singing Wagner 
in some way similar to this, and declaring that Wagner should 
not be sung in any other way. Poor Wagner! What would 
he not have given to hear the memorable performances of 
“Tristan und Isolde” at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
the winter of 1898-99! Isolde, Lilli Lehmann; Brangzene, 
Marie Brema; Tristan, Jean de Reszke; Kurvenal, Anton 
van Rooy; King Mark, Edouard de Reszke; Melot, 
Lempriere Pringle; the Shepherd, Mr. Meffert, and the 
Sailor, Mr. Meux. An audience of nearly five thousand 
persons listened to the first matinée performance of the work 
by this cast; and Marcella Sembrich, with whom I sat through 
the second act, said to me at the fall of the curtain, “ Did you 
notice how absorbed the people were? Not even a cough 
was heard! Wonderful!” Perhaps it was wonderful, but to 
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me it was the triumph of true art, the splendid demonstration 
that Wagner, when he wrote “ Tristan,” like Bach when he 
wrote the “Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue” before the 
modern concert grand was conceived, had 


‘*Dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.” 


W. J. Henderson. 
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THE ORCHESTRAL MUSICIAN 


IT may safely be said that orchestral music has never 
received so much attention as now. There is evidence of it 
everywhere ; perhaps nowhere so forcibly as in the fact that 
programmes relying entirely upon orchestral numbers are 
as common as blackberries in season. A reason might 
be asked for this, and it might be said that this has 
been brought about largely by modern orchestration—with 
its variety of colour, its specialisation of instruments once 
serving but to fill up, its adaptation to purposes susceptible 
of musical illustration —its enhanced function, in short, of 
making the orchestra something supremely human. The 
term modern orchestration, however, is misleading, as the 
process by which the orchestra developed to its present 
position was at work far back in the days of Beethoven, 
whose works, with other masterpieces of the period, so often 
figure in the very programmes which dispense with the assist- 
ance even of solo artists. It might be near the mark to point 
to the modern conductor, while other suggestions might be 
made were it our purpose to sift the question; but—to come 
to the point—it is not. It must suffice to be agreed that 
to-day the orchestra plays second fiddle to nothing. Leaving 
the why and the wherefore, we may descend to a lower theme, 
namely, a brief consideration of the position of those who go 


to make up the orchestra—the players. 
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What are they — financially, artistically, socially? Do 
they profit commensurately with the all-important position 
of their grand institution, the orchestra? Does its glory shed 
its rays upon them in proportion as they build it up? Few, 
we should think, would wish to say that they do not deserve 
to “standin” well. Truth to tell, they have not much to show 
for it in the end. 

We may get at something like the truth if we trace the 
career of the orchestral musician from the time he studies at 
one of our leading teaching institutions. There are some 
enterprises outside which may naturally appeal to him as 
ideal things to belong to—the Philharmonic, the Queen’s 
Hall, the Richter, the Opera, and the like—those enterprises 
which, representing as they do the most prominent side of 
orchestral music, might be supposed to stand for the back- 
bone of orchestral life. If he is not early destined to be a 
solo player, and able to pass by these—which necessarily 
happens only to a few fiddlers and ’cellists——he might be 
supposed to have a pleasant and profitable time before him ; 
in constant receipt of a stream of guineas (which an ample 
display of shirt-front would be too small a matter seriously 
to diminish); soon installed in all the festivals; and a proud 
contributor to the Income Tax. Ah! This is exactly what 
does not happen. This is not the door by which he enters 
the orchestral profession. His first experience is as a deputy 
in a theatre orchestra, where he will receive the glorious sum 
of six shillings or so for the night’s work. Eventually he 
becomes a little known, and if he is worth his salt, is marked 
by a conductor, or recommended by a friend, for a post which 
is open. He is launched into life, and—there’s the main 
part of his living. Think you he can count upon it from 
January to December? Not a bit of it. In three or four 
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weeks’ time from the date of his engagement, a week’s notice 
may be put up. Deputising begins again tili another 
chance presents itself, always to be interrupted by more 
deputising. This is not his jot (or little) because he is new 
to the profession. Old stagers fare the same. Possibly he 
may by good luck drop into engagements one after another 
with intervals not too long and consequently ruinous to make 
the bailiff an absolute certainty, and thus be more or less in 
employment for twelve months in a year; but let him not 
dream that the next twelve months will be similar. He will 
burn his fingers sooner or later. This has been discovered 
by older hands who have been in theatres where good runs 
have been recorded. The best of them have one fine day 
closed their door for two, three, four months at a stretch, and 
longer in some cases. 

The man who thinks he is “fixed up” for twelve months 
sure has not been in the profession twelve months to learn his 
business. He has to learn that the change of management 
or change of conductor may mean “all out” next week. He 
must learn that, unlike the provinces in foreign countries, the 
provinces in England offer practically no opportunities to 
relieve the pressure upon the London market created by 
newcomers from home and abroad. We have no opera 
houses and orchestral societies spread all over the country in 
the principal provincial towns, as abroad, to occupy many 
who would remain down there if there were. The Scottish 
orchestra, being for twelve weeks only, cannot count, and the 
Hallé orchestra comprises a number of players with London 
addresses. The concerts given in London would not suffice, 
if they could all be managed by the same players, to keep 
such a body from pressing upon the theatre orchestras. In 
brief, considered financially, the position of the orchestral 
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musician is that he has absolutely nothing before him which 
carries any guarantee of certainty or permanency. 

He merits something better, for he serves his profession 
well, and, be it observed, the best qualifications are expected 
of him for this profession which is so full of uncertainties in 
return. Take him on the average, he is a musician worthy of 
all the compliments he receives at the hands of the Press— 
which pays him much attention—and of foreign conductors 
who visit our shores. We say foreigners, not meaning that 
those at home neglect to give him his due ; we name them first 
because praise from those who meet him as a stranger, and, 
according to foreign prejudice, expect to find in him some- 
thing inferior, must necessarily be of special value, particularly 
in those branches of orchestral music which stand highest. 

With his conductor the orchestral musician is — outside 
business—on very satisfactory terms. The personal attitude 
of his chief to him is for the most part friendly and cordial. 
He of the baton knows him to be something more than a 
mere machine, and, notwithstanding that it is the province of 
the modern conductor to mould the player to his own way 
of feeling, at any rate for the time being, the player’s ready 
adaptability to the conductor’s feeling is a circumstance to be 
grateful for, and is not overlooked even where the conductor 
may appear to be ready to claim most credit to himself. At 
the same time, the malleability, so to speak, of the orchestral 
musician by no means ensures him a lease of his engagements 
for any definite time. The commercial conditions of most 
musical enterprises in this country bring about too many 
unexpected changes for that. 

Except where a player leaves the orchestra because he 
does well enough with solos or teaching or in some other 
sufficiently lucrative musical channel, he rarely rises high in 
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his world. One might imagine, for instance, that conductor- 
ships would be open to orchestral musicians. Their experi- 
ence should favour them. Behind their instruments they 
often have other points in their favour which should stand as 
qualifications—a thorough knowledge of the science of music 
and understanding of orchestral instruments and scores, 
gained as men who live in the orchestra, brought up on the 
best traditions and methods, and as composers, scorers, 
arrangers, copyists, and so on. But the peculiarities of 
English systems seem to be against this. There is a run 
on the organ-loft. The undisputed abilities as a conductor of 
one who was an organist long years ago gave a prestige to 
organists. Conservatism has kept it up, and goes on doing 
so. Prominent positions outside their own circle being 
apparently not open to them, there is little inside that is 
“much of acatch.” ‘Take them asa body, orchestral musicians 
are a poor community, ill-paid, hard-worked, with nothing 
they can look forward to or aim at which, if reached, has 
anything in it in the nature of definite and lasting reward, on 
the strength of which they may begin to “take it easy.” 
They must go on always. The mill stops when they stop, 
and only a long life of careful husbanding of the weekly 
salary and odd fees by the way, and above all a fortunate 
spell of successive engagements, can pull in something for the 
coda out of much grinding. Few indeed have a coda of rest. 
Most die in harness. 

Will matters improve? We may hope so. There are 
possibilities. For one thing, orchestral musicians in London 
have now a society for their mutual interests, with the aid 
of which much may be done. One of the first necessities of 
these people is continual employment, and they have, in the 
central meeting place set up by their society, an easy means 
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of keeping themselves in touch with one another which was 
not open to them in the past, and without which they must 
have many times paid dearly the penalty of the old saw, 
“Qut of sight, out of mind.” Then again, there are indica- 
tions of a growing confidence in the abilities, and recognition 
of the just claims, of native material in all branches of our 
art all over the country. As this develops further, it should 
touch all departments, and it may be hoped that the 
consequence will be a dropping off in the encouragement 
too much offered to foreign players to come over here. 
This would considerably reduce overcrowding. A word 
may be said also for the improved standing of orchestral 
music, as referred to at the beginning of this paper. It has 
usually been in the nature of things that the more a vocation 
advances in favour and importance, the better for those who 
live by it. Already this has been borne out to some extent 
in our profession by the improvement in theatre salaries on 
what obtained with the past generation. Orchestral music 
to-day is not, we believe, the caprice of a passing fashion. 
It has come to stay as the outcome of a sound conviction 
that it is the best thing to take up. It ought therefore to 
result in better times for those who do so much to set it off 
in its best garb. In the meantime, as progress is always 
slow where a loosening of purse-strings is concerned, “be 
something else” might well be the motto of orchestral 
musicians in a position to advise. It’s a poor game at 
present. 


An Orchestral Musician. 

















COMMON DELUSIONS ABOUT 
SCOTTISH FOLK-SONG 


PERHAPS more nonsense has been written about the national 
music of Scotland, its sources and its peculiar characteristics, 
than about the folk-song of any other country. Not to waste 
words over preliminaries, let me quote at once the following 
from Goldsmith. Goldsmith wrote “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and on that account alone he is entitled to our regard. But 
Goldsmith was a hack as well as a genius. He wrote a book 
on natural history, about which he knew so little that his 
friends declared he could not tell the difference between any 
two sorts of barndoor fowl until he saw them cooked and on 
the table. He ought to have known a little more about 
music, if that story of his playing his way through Holland 
be well founded. But apparently he did not. At any rate 
this is what he says in his “ Essay on the Different Schools 
of Music,” than which nothing better is needed to show 
the temerity with which writers of last century attacked 
subjects with which they must have known themselves 
to be thoroughly incompetent to deal. After making the 
astounding statement that the Italian school was founded 
by Pergolesi, Goldsmith goes on— 


“The English school was first planned by Purcell. He 
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attempted to unite the Italian manner that prevailed in his 
time with the ancient Celtic carol and the Scotch ballad, 
which probably had its origin in Italy; for some of the 
Scottish ballads, ‘The Broom of Cowdenknowes,’ for in- 
stance, are still ascribed to David Rizzio.... It is the 
opinion of the melodious Geminiani that we have in the 
dominions of Great Britain no original music except the 
Irish; the Scotch and English being originally borrowed 
from the Italians. And that his opinion in this respect was 
just, it is very reasonable to suppose; first, from the con- 
formity between the Scotch and ancient Italian music. They 
who compare the old French vaudevilles brought from Italy 
by Rinucini with those pieces ascribed to David Rizzio, will 
find a strong resemblance, notwithstanding the opposite 
characters of the two nations which have preserved these 
pieces. When I would have them compared, I mean I 
would have their basses compared, by whici: the similitude 
may be most exactly seen. Secondly, it is reasonable, from 
the ancient music of the Scotch, which is still preserved in 
the Highlands, and which bears no resemblance at all to the 
music of the Low country. The Highland tunes are sung 
to Irish words, and flow entirely in the Irish manner. On 
the other hand, the Lowland music is always sung to English 
words,” 


Now the first thought that will probably occur to the 
reader of this extract is, that its absurdities are really too 
absurd for serious notice. Look to the dasses of musical 
compositions in order to compare their resemblances! Why, 
. the merest tyro in harmony could write above a given bass 
an air in almost any style—Scotch or Scandinavian, sacred 
or secular, morose or martial. Every series of variations on 
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a given theme by a skilful composer affords an example of 
what may be done in that way. And then “the melodious 
Geminiani”? What about his opinion? Surely no fact is 
better known to musicians than that the old Italian airs have 
nothing whatever in common with the Scottish airs. Even 
an amateur like Beattie, the author of “The Minstrel,” 
could see that much. Besides, what becomes of the Welsh 
music, if there is “in the dominion of Great Britain no 
original music except the Irish”? Again, when has it 
been shown that the Scottish Highland tunes “flow en- 
tirely in the Irish manner”? And what exactly is the 
Irish manner ? 

And David Rizzio? Who was he, and what was fis 
influence on Scottish music? Musicians who do not know 
much about Scottish history—and as a rule musicians know 
little about anything outside their own “shop” concerns— 
may perhaps require to be told that Rizzio was the un- 
fortunate Mary Stuart’s Italian secretary. His father had 
bred him and the rest of his children up to music. From his 
native Turin he went to Nice, where the Duke of Savoy 
then kept Court, and “it was his chance,” says an old 
historian, “to be taken into the service of Mons. Moret, 
who was shortly to go ambassador from the Duke to 
Scotland. The Queen [Mary Stuart] had at this time three 
valets de chambre, who sang three parts in musick, but they 
wanted a bass to sing the fourth part. And David Rizzio 
being a good musician and a merry fellow, they told Her 
Majesty of him as a person fit enough to make the fourth in 
concert. He pleased Her Majesty greatly, and she employed 
him for a time in writing her French letters.” Poor Rizzio 
had better have stayed at home. The bigots of the Scottish 
Reformation, with the bearded, brutal Knox at their head, 
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conceived the notion that Rizzio and the Queen were more. 
intimate than they ought to be, and with their connivance— 

certainly with the approval of Knox—he was foully murdered 

at Holyrood in the March of 1566. 

Rizzio had come to Scotland in 1561, and had thus been 
little more than four years in the country. But Goldsmith 
and those who before him had seemed to give authority for 
his statement, never thought of that. I say those who had 
gone before him, for he was by no means the first to claim 
distinction in this way for the hapless Italian. When 
William Thomson published his “Orpheus Caledonius,” the 
first collection of Scottish music so called, in 1725, he dis- 
tinguished seven of the songs by an asterisk, and noted in 
his preface that the songs so marked were “composed by 
David Rizzio.” Perhaps I had better give the names of the 
songs. They are: “The Lass of Patie’s Mill,” “ Bessie Bell,” 
“The Bush aboon Traquair,” “The bonnie Boatman,” “ An 
thou were my ain thing,” “Auld Rob Morris,” and “ Doun 
the Burn, Davie.” Now, is there any evidence whatever that 
Rizzio composed the airs of these songs? There is not a 
particle of evidence. Three of the number were certainly 
not more than fifty years old at the time of printing, and the 
last in the list was as certainly of very recent composition. 
Something seems to have convinced Thomson of his mistake, 
for in the second edition of the “ Orpheus,” published in 1733, 
he suppresses the name of Rizzio entirely. A little later 
in the century (1740), James Oswald, the editor of “The 
Caledonian Pocket Companion,” again set the Rizzio theory 
afloat, by his ridiculous attempts to make the public believe 
that airs of his own composition were the work of the 
murdered secretary. Oswald evidently thought this a grand 
joke. But people even at that time saw through it. In the 
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“Scots Magazine” for 1741 somebody pointedly alluded to the 
trick in a poetical epistle addressed expressly to Oswald: 

When wilt thou teach our soft AZidian fair 

To languish at a false Sicilian air? 

Or when some tender tune compose again, 

And cheat the town wi’ David Rizzio’s name? 
So much for the Rizzio nonsense, repeated, I may add, so 
late as 1838 in a book which had an extensive sale and is 
even now sought after. Rizzio,so far as musical historians 
have been able to find out, never composed anything. It is 
true that Geminiani, in his “Treatise on Good Taste in the 
Art of Music” (London, 1749), exalts him as a composer, but 
Geminiani’s assertions are as vague and worthless as those 
quoted from him by Goldsmith. Nor does it matter much 
whether Rizzio was a composer or not. Allowing that he 
was, it is impossible that he could have affected to any ex- 
tent the style of the Scottish national music. That style was 
fixed long before his day, for several of the most characteristic 
melodies are traditionally ascribed to a much more remote 
period. Besides, no foreigner has ever, so far as I am aware, 
managed to catch the true spirit of the Scottish national 
music; and imitations of it, even by natives, have seldom 
proved successful. If it be necessary to make any reservation 
in favour of the Italian, it need only be that, as Beattie puts 
it, he “may have played the national melodies with more 
delicate touches than the Scotch musicians of his time, or 
perhaps corrected the extravagance of certain passages.” 
But personally I do not believe that he had anything what- 
ever to do with the folk-song of his adopted country. Mary 
Stuart must have had too much employment for her secretary 
to permit of him frittering away his time in the tinkering and 
hammering out of Scottish airs. 
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Another favourite theory with writers on Scottish song is 
that James 1. of Scotland had a great deal to do with the 
formation of its style, if not indeed with the actual composi- 
tion of many of its airs. The Italian Tassoni, so far as I can 
make out, was the first to start this notion. In his “ Pensiere 
Diversi” he says that “a new and plaintive style of melody 
was invented by King James of Scotland.” Serious writers 
still cling to thatidea. Thus Principal Shairp, in his “ Studies 
in History and Poetry,” published not many years ago, thought 
it reasonable enough to suppose that “the peculiar and plaint- 
ive pathos that haunts our native melodies may have been 
first breathed into them by this royal musician.” The theory 
is certainly more plausible than that connected with the name 
of David Rizzio. James, unlike Rizzio, was a native of the 
country ; he had a special interest in the people, and knew 
their customs and characteristics thoroughly. More than 
that, mlisic was the art in which he excelled. Bower, the 
historian, who was his contemporary, tells that he “sang 
sweetly” and could play deftly on every instrument then in 
use. But we have no proof that James was a composer of 
music of any kind. Certainly no documents exist to show 
the style of that “plaintive and mournful music, different from 
all other music” (what an original genius he must have been !) 
which the monarch is said to have “invented.” Even tradition 
does not point him out as the composer of any particular song. 
The most, therefore, that can be said is, that King James may 
have composed one or two of the old national airs, and that, 
as no tradition down to our time has distinguished them, they 
pass under other names and are wedded to modern words. 

The fact is, however, that these speculations in regard to 
the probable composers of the national song are based on 
wrong assumptions altogether. The only satisfactory theory 
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is that which regards the people themselves as practically the 
originators of the national song. A national air is seldom 
“composed” at all in the ordinary sense of the term: it is 
more frequently extemporised in a moment of extraordinary 
emotion by someone having gifts superior to his fellows. If 
impressive, it is soon taken up by others, further diffused, and 
thus traditionally preserved. Like an invention making 
towards perfection, it may pass through many hands, he who 
had the first idea of it seldom completing it, but handing it 
on to others, who enlarged upon it until it reaches its final 
state. There can be little doubt that the great majority of 
the anonymous Scottish airs had their origin in this way, and 
that they came, not from the pens of trained musicians com- 
posing by rule, but from the people themselves, from those 
who actually felt the sentiments and affections whereof these 
airs are so expressive. The very variety of the national song 
is a proof of its plebeian origin. Professional musicians would 
produce pretty much the same style of melody whatever 
might be their surroundings, because they would write accord- 
ing to prescribed laws. On the other hand, the peasantry 
dwelling amid the melancholy of the Highland hills would 
almost certainly give us airs of a wild, pathetic, and dreamy 
character; while those, again, whose homes lay among the 
verdure-clad, well-cultivated valleys of the south country would 
be the originators of songs expressive of love and tenderness, 
and other emotions suited to the tranquillity of pastoral life. 
But not only has a great deal of nonsense been written in 
regard to the composers of the Scottish folk-song, an equally 
great deal of nonsense has been written in attempted explana- 
tions of its peculiar features. I have space to notice three 
only of the theories advanced—the three which were adopted 
by Dr. Burney when he wrote on the subject. Scottish song, 
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we are told, is peculiar, (1) by its use of a pentatonic scale, 
the fourth and the seventh notes of the modern scale being 
omitted; (2) by the marked and constant use of the flat 
seventh of the scale ; and (3) by the use of the Scotch “snap.” 
The five-note scale theory has been advanced in many 
musical works. But nobody seems to have remarked that a 
five-note scale is by no means peculiar to Scotland. It is 
found in the music of several nations of various degrees of 
civilization and culture, the Chinese and the Hindus among 
the number. Moreover, although it is certainly the case that 
several Scottish airs are without the fourth and seventh of the 
scale, that proposition is not true of more than a very small 
proportion of the whole. Out of fifty melodies contained in 
Thomson’s “Orpheus Caledonius,” only about half a dozen 
are defective in both the fourth and the seventh, while there 
is scarcely a single air that does not contain one or other. 
In fact the absence of the fourth and seventh—one or both— 
is merely an occasional peculiarity, not an essential or invari- 
able feature. 

The theory of the flat seventh has always been a pet one 
with musical writers seeking to account for the characteristics 
of Scottish music. But there is really nothing init. It arises 
entirely from an error in musical notation. Take the well- 
known song of “ Tullochgorum” as an example. Look it up 
in almost any collection you like, and you will find it noted 
with the key-signature of D, and with eleven “ flat sevenths ” 
in the melody. Put it into the key of G,and you won't get a 
single flat seventh! Thus: 
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The flat seventh theory, in short, won’t hold water. Let 
the airs be written in the form or mode of the scale in which 
they were constructed, and the theory will disappear entirely. 

And what about the so-called Scotch “snap”? —a 
rhythmical figure consisting of two notes so written that the 
first has only one fourth the duration of the second. Well, 
the “snap” is by no means peculiarly Scotch. It appears in 
old Italian music between the dates of 1560 and 1730, and it 
may also be found in the folk music of the Hungarians and 
one or two other nations. Mozart and Gluck used it, and it 
is hardly likely that they sought inspiration from Scotland. 
Burney says it was “contagious” in the Neapolitan school of 
the first half of the eighteenth century. The truth is that in 
Scottish music the “snap” is essentially a characteristic of 
the dance known as the “Strathspey”; and whenever it is 
met with in a song—as in “ Roy’s wife o’ Aldivalloch” and 
“Whistle o’er the lave o’t”—it will generally be found that 
the air has been at one time used as a dance. It is only 
occasionally seen in the older airs, and hardly ever in slowly 
moving melodies of a pathetic nature. All the same, set a 
present-day composer to produce something “in the Scotch 
style,” and you will get the “snap” ad nauseam. Even 
Beethoven disgusted George Thomson by the excessive use 
which he made of it in the accompaniments he wrote for 
certain airs that Thomson had sent him. You can’t eradicate 
such popular errors. Once give them a start, and the mischief 
is done. As Spurgeon humorously said, “ A lie will go round 
the world while Truth is putting on her boots.” 


J. Cuthbert Hadden. 











THE REGENERATION OF 
THE ORGAN 


Mr. RUNCIMAN’s article on the “ Degeneration of the 
Orchestra” was followed by one of great practical value 
on its Regeneration. Such constructive criticism is the legiti- 
mate complement of the destructive. One regrets, therefore, 
that the article on the “Degradation of the Organ” was 
not followed by the corresponding complement. There 
is not, however, nor from Mr. Runciman’s standpoint can 
there be, the same vivid interest in the subject, nor is there 
the equivalent acquaintance with technical detail of con- 
struction. That the organ is an old-world instrument is 
true enough; but so is the orchestra. The modern position 
is that the organ has not maintained towards the orchestra 
the important relative position to which in time past it had 
attained. With regard to modern organ music I have no 
right to pose as an expert, and I must leave its defence to 
more able hands. Subject to this reservation, I hope to 
point out how some of the more gross defects have originated, 
and in so doing to indicate the obvious remedies. 

In England the general neglect of the orchestra had led 
-to the organ being called upon to fulfil duties for which it 
was unsuited. In particular, the ease and economy with 
which the dzzarre old Church orchestra could be superseded 
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by at least a seemly display by one presumably capable 
musician was perhaps the prime cause of the descensus, ever 
to be deplored. One day, perhaps, it may again be realized 
that reform, not destruction, was the true course even here. 
Certain it is that to the student of organ construction the 
modern normal English organ is hardly less uncouth than the 
old Church orchestra, and that if in its turn it is not to be 
swept away, there must be immediate and thorough reform. 
The origin of the evil is that for parsimonious reasons the 
English organ, as an organ only, has never been properly 
developed since the revolution caused by the adoption of the 
German compass. The old organs were only organs, and were 
complete, so far as they went, as to the essential departments 
of Great and Choir, the Swell or old-form Echo being looked 
upon as a luxury. Thus the stops, loud, soft, octave, 
mutation, etc., had veritable basses of full compass. When 
pedals were added, they were a more occasional reinforce- 
ment, practically the ¢émpani, and answered well enough. 
When it was grasped that the only artistic method of organ- 
playing was to play the bass with the feet, and that German 
compass was the only one possible if the most noble music 
was to be performed, the old basses of every sort were lopped 
off on the procrustean bed, and the then existing organ as an 
artistic entity was destroyed. Instead of recognising that the 
basses for the whole organ must be relegated to the pedal, 
the English builder retained his ¢émpani “pedal pipes” and 
left the organ without any true bass whatever! Such 
reform as has taken place was thus described by the late 
Mr. W. T. Best in 1885, and it cannot be said that there has 
been any general improvement since: “ Unfortunately, when 
organ-builders shortened the key-board compass in the im- 
portant region of the ‘bass,’ they have constantly neglected 
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to supply the indispensable equivalent of an adequate pedal 
organ. Even in the largest instruments, where an attempt 
is made in this direction, it will be at once remarked that 
the pedal-bass is only suitable for the stops comprising the 
great or most powerful clavier; the varieties of delicate tone 
in the bass (to combine with the more frequently used 
Choir and Swell claviers) being almost invariably absent.” 
In Germany, whence we have the pedal and pedal organ, 
the pipes of the pedal stops exhibit only a trifling advance 
in scale beyond those of the manual; but the minimum 
number of stops is one third of that of the Great, ze. 
the largest, department. In an organ of pretension, the 
proportion is one third of the number in the whole organ, a 
proportion occasionally exceeded. The English builder 
ignores and even repudiates this rule. Many organs retain 
their old pedal pipes, though they are for some reason or 
other labelled “Open Diapason.” Most organs have them 
in modified form accompanied by a “Bourdon” as the 
builder persists in labelling the sub-bass. In no case is 
the organ provided with an adequate bass. Of course the 
destruction of the work of such masters as Green, Snetzler, 
etc., is absolute and complete. The sweet mellow diapasons 
seem weak beside the brutal pedal, reconstruction follows 
upon reconstruction in the vain attempt to make a 
satisfactory instrument, until at last the inevitable megalo- 
maniac new organ gives the abused masterpiece its coup 
de grace. 

For the reassertion of the artistic position of the organ 
in England the first thing required is the abandonment of 


. the notion that a few noisy, dull, and monotonous stops can 


constitute a bass. Pedal couplers are more freely used in 
England than in Germany, and are a legitimate and really 
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economical feature. The greater the number of pedal stops, 
too, the greater the opportunity for their serving in numerous 
capacities. The following modest rule would therefore suffice, 
allowing the greater number where the margin occurs :— 


Organs up to 20 stops 33 per cent. 
‘ » 30 ,, and upwards 25 om 


The overgrown Swell is partly an outcome of the desire 
for “expression,” the natural corollary of the orchestral 
notion, as well as in itself a legitimate idea enough. Un- 
fortunately the purely dynamic effect is not expression, but 
is a merely conventional representation of it, as Mr. Runci- 
man points out, albeit this effect is in itself often of great 
magnificence. One department of the organ, though not 
the most important, may well be assigned to it; and if con- 
ventional imitations of orchestral instruments are introduced, 
the conventional imitation of expression may be appropriately 
assigned to them. Similia similibus. On no account must 
the characteristic department, the Great organ, full, rich, 
imperturbable, be sacrificed to the secondary and inferior 
effect. It is a grave mistake to enclose the Choir organ, 
which loses its clear sprightly effect, invaluable for ac- 
companiment. True expression involves a change of timbre, 
the over-tones swelling out under stress of breath or bow- 
stroke. One day, perhaps, this may be attained and 
expression imparted to any note of the organ; but it can- 
not be done by the swell-box. The fatuous imbecility shown 
towards this clumsy contrivance is illustrated by the makers 
of reed “organs,” who sacrifice to it the solitary artistic 
feature of the free reed. The vulgar and ineffective practice 
of putting a double on the Swell while rejecting it from the 
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Great is merely a survival from the period of transition. 
The desire for a double was inevitable on the adoption of 
C compass, but the old Great soundboard would not hold it 
and it was put in the new Swell. Swell-pumpers liked it, 
and there they put it still, ignoring the primary necessity of 
the stop to the Great organ. If, however, the Swell be of the 
importance commonly assigned to it, how comes it that it is 
never provided with a bass? An orchestral parallel would 
be a quintet of strings, of which the four higher-pitched viols 
should play with the most varied degrees of power from fp 
to f/f, while the double-bass is not only to be disproportion- 
ately heavy, but is to be rasped fortissimo throughout. Would 
anyone outside a lunatic asylum—or in it for that matter— 
suggest such a thing? Yet it is the normal position with 
regard to the “expressive” department. Why are we to be 
tormented in church by these brutal effects? From the 
Organ Recital one can or rather must stay away, for because 
of this obtrusion of monotonous, dull, and heavy pedal alone, 
it is, on the ordinary organ—charm the organist never so 
wisely—the very abomination of musical desolation. 

A very grave defect in modern English work is the neglect 
of the “Great” mutation and chorus-work. Instinctively 
supplied by the old builder to suggest harder blowing and 
an acoustic forte, they have been abandoned for brilliant reeds, 
keen-toned stops with octave couplers, and swell-pumpery. 
The old builders had recognized their value as témbre-creating 
media, as the names “Cornet,” “Cymbal,” etc., show. Helmholz 
has elucidated the reason, and it is clear that, so far from this 
class of stop having become obsolete, the application of the 


‘ principle of artificial over-tones is yet in its infancy. In 


Chorus the primary duty is to give clearness of definition 
to the bass, richness and fulness to the treble. A further 
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use lies in the production of novel ¢émbres peculiar to the 
organ. The modern English practice is almost entirely to 
discard mutation work, either confining the Chorus to a 
three-rank shrieking apparatus, or whittling it down to a 
weak whistling which blends with nothing. It is impossible 
to combine the shrieking affair with brilliant modern reeds 
without producing an intolerable din; but the remedy lies in 
mutation and chorus-work of much more dignified pitch, 
particularly in the treble, than has hitherto been customary. 
Lack of variety in the 16 ft. manual range is another 
grave defect in English organs. Even when the Great con- 
tains one 16 ft. stop, it is too loud for quiet combinations, in 
which this kind of stop is of extraordinary beauty and value. 
One loud Double Diapason is all that you find in the 
Great of instruments of very high importance. Perhaps 
the greatest curse of English playing is in the abuse of the 
fixed combinations. Instead of being regarded as means to 
an end, rough-hewing the mé/anges for finish by manipulation 
of the stops, thus securing the practically infinite variety of 
which even a small organ is capable, these contrivances are 
regarded as an end, and organists want ever more and more 
“ pistons ” and inevitably more and more'stops. The difficulty 
is lessened by having adjustable combinations, a great advance, 
though not entirely satisfactory ; for of the two classes in use 
one requires a vast number of exterior accessories, the other 
imposes a severe strain on the memory. It is, however, 
remarkable that although the pedal organ has to adapt itself 
to any combination of manual stops, it is always left without 
adequate combinational aid. Generally it is made to adapt 
itself to the Great organ movements, perhaps the most foolish 
contrivance ever introduced ; for not only does it perpetuate 
the mistake to which Mr. Best referred—ze, treatment of 
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the pedal stops as basses for the Great organ only,—but it 
prevents eclectic use of the movements: e.g., if playing on the 
Swell with its proper bass we cannot touch the Great com- 
bination actions preparatively, or we shall lose the Swell bass. 
This confusion is worse if the combination movements of all 
the organ unreservedly provide their “appropriate bass.” 
Mechanism must, so far as the pedal stops admit, prepare a 
bass for every possible combination, and a simple touch must 
serve to bring it into action; and of course every change 
must be shown on the drawstops (or stop keys) of the pedal 
stops and couplers. The organist then need manipulate the 
pedal stops and couplers for special effects only. The pedal 
stops and couplers being no longer a source of worry, absorb- 
ing time and physical and mental exertion just at the moment 
when all are required for eclectic registering, fewer and 
simpler movements are required for the manual stops, and 
there is greater inducement to study by direct manipulation 
the endless combinations, of true organ character, which lie 
undeveloped in even a small organ. Here is a great remedy 
for megalomania; for the desire for a large organ is not 
always based on possibilities of noise; it often lies in desire 
for variety, as may the desire for “ fancy” work. 

Provision of separate manuals is valuable primarily as a 
combinational method, secondarily for mutual accompaniment. 
It is the best of all combinational methods, but is in its 
ordinary form very limited. No man was ever yet so con- 
structed as to be able to f/ay more than three manuals—that 
is, to handle them with ease and certainty while pedalling 
vigorously—yet the apparent convenience of the method leads 
to adoption of even five manuals. Now there is no reason for 
limiting the number of manual organs, the combinations of 
which may be made up before or during playing for entry 
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when wanted. Three manuals may quite conveniently have 
a dozen organs, all that is necessary being that at a touch 
any one of them with its augmentative couplers be attachable 
to its clavier, the other organs of that clavier being simul- 
taneously shunted. 

A serious drawback of too numerous claviers is the enor- 
mous complication of couplers. Five manual claviers, any one 
of which may be coupled to any other, require 10 manual and 
5 pedal coupling actions, apart from octave and sub-octave 
actions. The greatest of growing evils affecting organ design 
arises from the megalomania so characteristic of the present 
day. Of course in an important cathedral one expects an 
important organ, but it is to be wished that such huge instru- 
ments were not regarded as for the accompaniment of the choir. 
Comparatively small instruments, of which the full power will 
not drown the singing, are necessary for this, and can play 
brightly and joyously upon occasion. The large organ 
cannot; to play “merrily,” invoking the mixture-work and 
chorus-reeds, is to overwhelm the singers; one dares only to 
add a few dull unisons, and the whole performance conveys 
the impression of taking place under a leaden sky. In his 
estimate of the great amount of “fancy” stops as compared 
with diapasons, Mr. Runciman is, I think, misled by fanciful 
names. An organ may contain but few actual diapasons, 
but yet produce in the aggregate a considerable volume of 
diapason tone; for within limits it is possible to balance the 
keen tone of one stop by fuller tone of another. Such stops, 
too, as the ordinary Hautboy can hardly be reckoned as 
imitative so much as variants of organ tone “for diversion 
and light content,” and are very useful if carefully used— 
though they seldom are so—as Mr. Runciman will fully 
admit. The orchestral imitations, particularly the Clarinet, 
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appear to be too severely condemned ; but as to the squeaking 
abomination known as the Vox Humana there can be nothing 
but amazement at its retention. 

Now the remarkable thing is, that if we return to sound 
old rules, and apply them by means of modern mechanism, 
we shall find that an artistic organ of sufficient power, 
enormous variety and fine balance, can be made much more 
economically in regard to cost and space than by any 
pursuit of the megalomaniac ignis fatuus. A variety of 
manual 16 ft. stops will serve as suitable pedal basses for 
the Choir and for soft combinations elsewhere, for they are 
not used as doubles when wanted in such capacities. If 
pedal basses be substituted for pedal pipes, we can use the 
lower 18 notes of the chief manual stops for the upper 
range of the corresponding pedal basses, and so on, by 
“borrowing.” I do not know why borrowing should not be 
used, for its modern mechanism can be made certain and 
accessible. Still less do I know why those builders who 
freely use it call it by any fearful and wonderful name other 
than “borrowing.” Another enormous economy is “dupli- 
cation,” differing from “borrowing” in being effected by 
drawstop action. By these means the tonal resources 
of an organ of given size may, in every respect save mere 
noise, be doubled. It is not a “cheap” way of building, but 
it is the most thorough and economical—the most thorough 
because impossible without an initial scheme of the greatest 
breadth and grandeur. Large organs may well be provided 
with a few important independent pedal stops such as 
the Major Bass of the Germans. By orchestral analogy— 
which is not orchestral imitation—they are the ¢mpani of 
the organ. Octave—vulgarly termed super-octave— and 
sub-octave couplers are useful when carefully used. The 
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former are readily furnished with the extra top octave, 
without which they should not be tolerated. The sub- 
octave may be carefully used for quasi-orchestral effects, 
but is inadmissible for ordinary full effects — not only 
because it thickens the 16 ft. tone to the extreme of 
muddled coarseness, but because of the Azatus below tenor 
C. It is so frequently used in this coarse way that I prefer 
to omit it, reinforcing the 16 ft. slightly, a much more 
economical and resourceful method. 

Well, to sum up, here are a few proposals towards 
Regeneration of the Organ :— 

1. Provision of a dignified and ample tonal scheme 
entirely of pure organ effect, to include a Great Organ 
complete with doubles, chorus, and chorus-reeds, entirely 
free from the Swell. 

2. Provision of a subsidiary department in a Swell-box. 

3. Provision of pedal basses ample in power and variety, 
including pipes enclosed in the Swell, all furnished in the 
most economical way. 

4. Provision of mechanism whereby any combination 
of manual stops and couplers may be instantly furnished 
with its proper pedal bass, displayed on the drawstops. 

5. Provision of some combinational method for facili- 
tating eclectic registering. 

Subject to all the foregoing conditions, 

6. Free use of mechanical contrivances for increase of 
variety. 

7. Provision of fancy and orchestral imitative stops, in 
moderate proportion. 

8. Provision of solo stops on the pedal, with means to 
make them available when required. 

The Echo Organ as used by Schiilze was a finely voiced 
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department from 16 ft. to mixtures, in power being about 
the same in relation to the Choir that the Choir is to the 
Great. There is a fine specimen at Doncaster, and one 
cannot imagine that Mr. Runciman condemns this form. 
The distant electro-pneumatic organ is on a different basis, 
and has an Egyptian Hall flavour, though there is no great 
harm in it when it can be afforded. Unfortunately one 
encounters it in cases where the organ proper has been 
stinted in pedal basses, doubles, chorus, etc., and it is then 
absolutely indefensible. Moreover, it should be allotted to at 
least two manuals and have its own pedal basses. 


Thomas Casson. 


[Mr. Casson’s interesting essay is one of a series which 
we propose to publish from time to time—not of necessity 
in consecutive issues of The “Chord ”—by practical organ- 
builders on the Regeneration of the Organ.] 
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ZWEI STAMMBUCHBLATTER AUS 
DEM JAHRE 1614 


IN der Stadtbibliothek zu Liibeck befindet sich das Stamm- 
buch eines Junkers “ David von Mandelsloh.” Zwei Blatter 
rihren von Musikern her. Der Englander Walter Rowe 
lieferte einen “ Coranto” d. h. eine Corrente oder Courante, 
(lebhaften Tanz im } Tact) der hamburger Organist, 
“ Jacob Praetorius” einen kiinstlichen vierstimmigen Canon. 


I. DIE COURANTE DES WALTER ROWE 


Das Facsimile des in franzésischer Tablilatur notirten 
Stiickes fiige ich bei, ausserdem noch eine deutliche Ab- 
schrift, weil im Original Einiges nicht ganz klar ist. 
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Obgleich es in England, Frankreich und Holland, auch 
in Deutschland hier und da, zeitweilig vorkam, dass die 
Buchstaben zwischen die Linien geschrieben wurden, so 
gehéren sie doch immer auf die Linien. Entbehrlich fiir 
meinen Zweck sind die vielen Punkte im Original Sie 
bezeichnen den Fingersatz der linken Hand —. — —. 
———. — — — —. bedeuten; Zeigefinger, Mittelfinger, 
Ringfinger und Kleinfinger. Das Instrument fiir welches 
Rowe seine Courante schrieb, war vermuthlich eine Violdi- 
gamba, méglicher weise auch eine Viola Bastarda, eine 
nahe Verwandte der Gambe, welche nach Michael Pratorius 
(Syntagma 11. Band 1618) um jene Zeit von England aus 
bekannt wurde. Ich habe viele deutsche Bibliotheken, auch 
die Pariser und Briisseler, nach Tabulaturen durchsucht, 
aber nur ein einziges Blatt (geschrieben um 1700) gefunden, 
welches Musik fiir die Viola Bastarda enthielt, und zwar in 
der Grossherzoglichen Bibliothekzu Darmstadt. Es ist die 
Uebertragung einer Lied-Melodie “ Hoéchlich werde gezwun- 
gen ich”; a la Viole Bastarda steht ausdriicklich dabei. Die 
Stimmung war :— 





ros 


. Sostimmte man, wie Praetorius berichtet auch die Gambe 





und fiir diese Stimmung ist Rowe’s Couranté berechnet. 
Den sechs Saiten des Instruments entsprechen die sechs 
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Linien des Systems. Quer iiber das Griffbrett war en die 
Biinde befestigt, die eine chromatische Tonfolge bildeten 
und durch die Buchstaben des Alphabet’s bezeichnet 
wurden. Die /eere Saite wird durch a, der erste Bund 
durch 4, der zweite durch c, der dritte durch d, us.w. 
angedeutet. Noten iiber den Linien sind Werthzeichen, sie 
beziehen sich auf die Dauer der Tone. Die Uebertragung 
aus der Tabulatur in moderne Notation diirfte nun verstand- 
lich sein. 








Fy & 


Walter Rowe widmete am 4 August 1614 in Hamburg 
“seinemguten Freunde und Junker” das Stammbuchblatt 
zur Erinnerung. War er friiher in Hamburg als Musiker 
thatig? Ich weiss es nicht, sicher ist aber, dass am Johan- 
nistage 1614 seine Bestallung als Kammermusiker des 
Churfiirsten von Brandenburg unterzeichnet wurde. Das 
Dokument ist noch vorhanden. Ich theile Einiges daraus 
mit. 

“Wir Johann Sigismund, etc. bekennen hierdurch, dass 
wir Walter Rowe zu unserem Musico gnadigst angenommen 
haben. Er soll uns treu und gehorsam sein, unseren Nutzen 
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iiberall suchen, Schaden und Nachtheil aber abwenden. 
Insonderheit soll er in und ausser unserem Hoflager, wohin 
wir ihn selbst oder durch unseren Capellmeister fordern 
lassen werden, sich jederzeit unterthanigst gestellen und in 
der Musik nach seinem besten Vermégen gebrauchen lassen, 
auch sonst Alles thun, was einem treuen Musico und Diener 
gegen seine Herrschaft zu thun sich schickt. Wir versprechen 
ihm eine jahrliche Besoldung von 400 Thalern, vierteljahrlich 
zu zahlen.” ... Auch der Wortlaut des Eides den Walter 
Rowe ablegen musste, “zu Céln an der Spree, im Beisein 
des Capellmeister’s” existirt noch. 

Der Churfiirst Johann Sigismund starb 1618, sein 
Nachfolger, Georg Wilhelm, der von 1618-1640 regierte, 
war schon 1621 gezwungen, Ersparnisse in seiner Hofhaltung 
anzustreben. Es wurde mit jedem Einzelnen, also auch mit 
den Hofmusikern accordirt. Man bot dem Rowe, Alles in 
Allem 300 Thaler. Der Vermittler, ein Baron von Puttlitz 
berichtet iiber das Ergebniss seiner Verhandlung mit Rowe. 
Der “Englander” hatte ihm geantwortet “Es sei eine besch- 
werliche Zeit. Man habe ihm ein Stiick Land versprochen 
aber nicht gegeben. Er habe sich mit freiem Tisch und 
zwei Anziigen fiir sich und seinen Jungen (Diener) begniigt. 
Einen Burschen miisse er haben zum Tragen der Instru- 
mente. Er habe auf Wunsch des verstorbenen Churfirsten 
einen Lehrling unterrichtet, aber nichts dafiir bekommen. 
Er sei mit 300 Thalern zufrieden, wolle aber Essen und 
Trinken und Kleidung wie bisher” Hoffentlich gingen die 
Wiinsche des braven Mannes in Erfiillung. 

Am 4 Octcber 1638 wurde Walter Rowe der Jiingere 
- angestellt. Ohne Zweifel ein Sohn des Aelteren. Im Jahre 
1640 kam Friedrich Wilhelm, der grosse Churfiirst, zur 
Regierung. Am 7 Marz 1647 wird Rowe sen., der nun schon 
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dem dritten preussischen Herscher seine treuen Dienste 
widmen konnte, sonderbarer Weise abermals zum Kammer- 
musiker angenommen. Vermuthlich handelte es sich nur 
um einen neuen Contract. Als Gehalt bezog er nach 33 
jahriger Thatigkeit in der Kapelle—300 Thaler, ausserdem 
ein reichliches Deputat, némlich: “1 Ochsen 3 Hammel 
1 Schwein 4 Tonne Butter 4} Tonne Kase, 2 Scheffel Erbsen 
2 Scheffel Buchweizen-Griitze, 1 Centner Talg, 8 Scheffel 
Roggen und 8 Tonnen gutes Bier.” 

Ueber die weiteren Schicksale des englischen Musikers 
berichten die Akten Nichts. Im April 1671 starb Walter 
Rowe jun. 


II, DER CANON DES JACOB PRATORIUS 


§ § 
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La Musica & il vino, massimamente quando anchor belle 
donne son presenti insieme congiunti fanno allegri i 
cuori dell’ huomini? 

JACOBUS PRAETORIUS, Hieronymi filius 
Organ Hamburgi in aede D. Petrj. 


Dieser Canon wurde am 6 August 1614 nieder geschrieben. 
Jacob Praetorius war Organist an der Peters und Paulskirche 


1 ** Musik und Wein erfreuen die Herzen der Menschen ganz besonders, wenn 
noch schéne Frauen dabei sind.” 
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in Hamburg; er starb am 21 October 1651. Sein Vater 
Hieronymus Praetorius wirkte in gleicher Eigenschaft an 
der Jacobi-Kirche. 

Der Canon, dessen Auflésung ich mittheile, klingt besser 
als manches andere derartige Kunststiick, er bezeugt jene 
grosse Geschicklichkeit, welche sich in friiherer Zeit, die 
Musiker bereits auf der Schulbank erwarben. Mit der Fuge 
sind auch die verschnitzten contrapunktischen Trios allmilig 
in den Hintergrund gedrangt worden. 


Wilhelm Tappert. 


[For those of our readers who do not read German easily 
we append a translation of Mr. Tappert’s note on an old- 
world English composer abroad.] 
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TWO PAGES FROM A SOUVENIR- 
ALBUM OF 1614 


IN the municipal library at Lubeck there is preserved a 
souvenir-album of one “ David von Mandelsloh,” a nobleman 
or squire. Two pages are written by musicians: a“ coranto,” 
that is a corrente or courante (lively dance in ? tempo), by 
Walter Rowe, an Englishman, and a clever four-part canon 
by Jacob Praetorius, organist of Hamburg. 


I. THE COURANTE OF WALTER ROWE 


The facsimile written in the French tabulature I append 
below, as well as a clearer copy, as some of the original is not 
very legible. 

[See Fig. 2, page 53.] 


Although in England, France, Holland, and even in 
Germany, the letters were sometimes written Jdetween the 
lines, they should by rights have been ov the lines. I have 
omitted the dots of the original as they do not affect my 
purpose ; they refer to the fingering of the left hand, and mean 
index finger, middle finger, ring finger, and little finger. 

; The instrument for which Rowe wrote his courante was 
very likely a Viol di Gamba or perhaps a Viola Bastarda, an 
instrument closely related to the Gamba (?) and brought 
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over from England about the time of Michael Praetorius (see 
Syntagma, II. volume, 1618) 

I have searched many German libraries as well as those 
at Paris and Brussels for Tabulatures, but have only found one 
single page (written in 1700) which contained music for the 
Viola Bastarda, and that was in the library of the grand 
duchy at Darmstadt. 

It is the transcription of the melody of a song, “Irresistibly 
am I compelled”; “a la Viole Bastarta” is expressly added 
to it. The strings of this instrument were tuned. 


[See Fig. 3.] 


According to Praetorius, the gambol was tuned in the 
same way, and for this method of tuning Rowe’s courante 
was written. The six strings of the instrument correspond 
with the six lines of the (staff). Across the fingerboard were 
frets, by means of which the intermediate tones were 
produced. 

The open string is marked a, the first fret 6, the second c, 
the third d,and so on. Notes above the lines are the signs 
of value; they refer to the duration of the sounds. The 
transcription from the Tabulature into modern notation will 
now be easily understood. 


[Fig. 4. 

Walter Rowe dedicated the composition as a souvenir to 
his “ good friend David von Mandelsloh,” August 4th, 1614, 
Hamburg. I do not know whether he ever practised 
music as a profession in Hamburg, but we know that his 
appointment as chamber-musician to the elector of Branden- 
burg was signed on St. John’s day 1614. The document is 
still extant. I quote some of the contents: 
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“We Johann Sigmund, etc., herewith make it known that 
we have graciously appointed Walter Rowe as our musician. 
He shall be true and obedient to us, guard our interests and 
protect us from all harm. Especially shall he conduct him- 
self with obedience and use his musical knowledge to the 
best of his ability in our interests within our court 
or wherever he may be commanded to go, either by 
ourselves or by our ‘capellmeister.’ Moreover, he shall 
do all that a true musician and servant owes to his superiors. 
We promise to pay him the annual sum of £60 in quarterly 
instalments.” 

The elector Johann Sigismund died in 1618; his successor 
Georg William, who ruled from 1618-1640, was compelled 
as early as 1621 to practise economies in his court. The 
salaries of all the officers, including court musicians, were 
accordingly reduced. Rowe was offered £45 inclusive. 
This arrangement was effected by a baron of Puttlitz, 
who has put on record the conversations he had with 
Rowe. 

The Englishman had said that times were hard with him ; 
he had been promised a small piece of land, but it had never 
been given to him, and instead he had had to be satisfied 
with free board and two suits of clothes for himself and his 
servant. He had to have a servant to carry his instruments. 
He also had given lessons to a pupil by desire of the late 
elector; but he had never been paid for them. He would be 
satisfied with £45, but he would have to eat, drink, and dress 
as before. Let us hope that the good man’s wishes were 
fulfilled. 

On Oct. 4th, 1638, Walter Rowe junior—clearly a son of 
our Walter Rowe—was appointed (sic). 

In the year 1640, Friedrich Wilhelm, the great elector, 
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came to the throne. In March 1647, Rowe senior curiously 
enough was once again appointed chamber-musician, this 
being the third time that he served under a Prussian prince. 
Probably it was only to get a newcontract. After thirty- 
three years of service in the “ Kapelle,” his salary was 445, 
besides an allowance consisting of “I ox, 3 sheep, I pig, 
half-a-tun of butter, half-a-tun of cheese, 2 bushels of peas, 
2 bushels of oatmeal, 1 quintal of tallow, 8 bushels of corn, 
and 8 barrels of good beer.” 

Concerning the further fortunes of the English musician 
the records are silent. In April 1671, Walter Rowe junior 
died. 


II. THE CANON OF JACOB PRAETORIUS 


This canon was written on August 6th, 1614. Jacob 
Praetorius was organist at the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Hamburg. He died Oct. 21st, 1651. His 
father Hieronymus Praetorius held a similar position at St. 
James church. The canon of which I give the solution 
sounds better than many of the works of its kind; it shows 
the technical skill which the student musicians of that time 
were masters of. In the fugue these subtle contrapuntal 
devices were gradually lost. 


Wilhelm Tappert. 
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DURING one’s years of indiscretion it is often possible to find 
a certain amount of entertainment in the making and solving 
of puzzle canons and other forms of crazy scholasticism to 
which our medizval forefathers and their polyphonic successors 
were so peculiarly addicted. Riper years bring with them a 
degree of lukewarmness towards these pursuits when there 
are to hand others more frankly utilitarian, such as hunting 
for the “missing word,” or discovering how often “ she-camel ” 
occurs im the Pentateuch. A very little experience of the 
quaint conceits (the accepted term for them, I believe) of the 
old masters suffices to teach us that hardly one of them 
is from an artistic point of view worth the trouble of scor- 
ing, and one henceforth eschews “puzzles,” smile they never 
so invitingly from their illuminated MSS. But the case is 
different when one proceeds to score an apparently serious 
piece of polyphonic music, only to find it peter out in some 
form of learned tomfoolery. It is at such moments that one’s 
heart beats in sympathy with the man who reads through a 
column of News from the Front before discovering it to be a 
veiled advertisement for Mother Soothem’s Pills for Pink 
People. When treated in this way by the lesser composers, one 
usually says a few words (not necessarily for publication) and 
looks for the waste paper basket, but the occurrence of a 
“quaint conceit” in something by a favourite writer, brings to 
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one’s lips the sorrowful cry of Weller senior,—* I didn’t think 
you'd ’a done it!” In some such chastened mood I once 
found myself scoring the “Lamentations”! of Tallis. To 
stumble on no less than twelve musical puns in the space of 
eighteen bars was disconcerting, but I have lived to be thank- 
ful that a passing irritation did not lead me to shut up the part- 
books and so miss acquaintance with a fine piece of music. 
I have several times performed it with a full choir, and so 
beautiful is its effect, so admirably does it reflect the pre- 
vailing mood of the text, that I am now beginning to wonder 
whether the puns are not after all merely an extraordinary 
coincidence. The work is for five voices, and is a Latin setting 
of the first five verses of Jeremiah’s Lamentations, as they 
were sung, according to the Sarum rite, at Tenebrae on the 
Wednesday evening of Holy Week. (Odd parts for the re- 
maining days are in the British Museum and elsewhere, but 
no complete set exists so far as I am aware.) The words are 
practically the same as Gounod has used for his “ Gallia,” but 
there all resemblance ends. No greater contrast to Gounod’s 
cheap sentiment could be found than the pathetic dignity of 
Tallis’ lament. In Gounod we have a feminine abandonment 
to the luxury of weeping; Tallis has tears in plenty, but they 
are the tears of a strong man who will not let them fall. In 
the introduction (“Incipit Lamentatio Jeremie Prophete ”) 
a peculiarly poignant effect is obtained by the haunting per- 
sistency with which a long-drawn note (Za) falls on the first 
syllable of “ Lamentatio” as each voice enters in turn. So 
genuinely artistic is it, that the singer forgets the pun, and 
forgives two subsequent ones in which the Basses on each 
recurrence of the word “ Jeremiz,” sing the second and third 
syllables to the notes Re and Mi respectively. Indeed, so 
1 Brit. Mus. Addl. MSS, 17792-96. 
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palpably sincere is the composer’s mood, that I think we must 
acquit him of the intention to trifle with a solemn theme even 
though twelve puns stare us in the face. Those familiar with 
the rite of Tenebrae will remember that in each “ Lection” 
the separate verses of lamentation are announced by the 
Hebrew letters Aleph, Beth, Ghimel, etc. To set letters of 
the alphabet to music which shall be in keeping with the 
general solemnity of the occasion is not an easy feat, and it is 
curious to note the effect on Tallis as the work progresses. 
The first one (Aleph)—when he was fresh to his task, and 
possessed by the dominant idea of the service—is full of a 
tense, pent-up emotion; the note of grief is struck at once, 
and the transition to the lament “Quomodo sedet sola civitas 
plena populo” is natural and artistic. In the second (Beth) 
we have gravity and seriousness, but the first outburst of 
feeling has spent itself, and the voices subside restfully in the 
major mode. Tallis lacked the spiritual exaltation which 
could carry Byrd through a long work, so it is not wonderful 
that after “Ghimel” has been sung, we find him expressing 
himself in more or less commonplace fashion. “ Daleth” and 
“He” become mere contrapuntal exercises. Tallis was 
frankly. human, and it is in the nature of purely human 
emotion to wear itself out by its very intensity. It is other- 
wise when the motive force is spiritual in character, hence we 
find Byrd, right to the end of a long work like the D Minor 
Mass, carried to flight after flight of ecstasy. I am convinced 
that even an auctioneer’s bill of sale would have inspired him 
had he known beforehand that he was setting it for use in 
church. This Lamentation too—fine as it is—shows Tallis 
to be deficient in that constructive faculty which prevented 
Byrd from ever losing sight of the broad outlines of a great 
idea. While Byrd’s greater works carry us with a fine sweep 
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from start to finish, Tallis over and over again “lets us down” 
by some provoking anticlimax; his power of concentration 
seems to fail him, or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
his sense of proportion is at fault. He does not, like Byrd, 
give the impression of a builder rearing a great structure from 
a great plan, where every detail, however beautiful, is sub- 
ordinate to the main design. His work is too unequal; he 
too frequently elaborates an unimportant detail at the expense 
of others which would seem to bear fuller treatment. To 
take an example:— The first Lection (consisting of three 
“ Lamentations”) concludes with the appeal “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum!” Up to 
this point Tallis has given us beautiful and sincere music 
throughout, and the “ Jerusalem ” comes as a fitting conclusion, 
with such grave tenderness is the appeal made. We get the 
anticlimax when Tallis attempts the introduction to the 
second Lection (“-De lamentatione Jeremiz prophete”). The 
strong feeling which tided him over the previous one is gone, 
and the spun-out contrapuntal exercise which he gives us, is 
but a poor substitute. In a lesser man the result would have 
been sheer bathos, but Tallis was too sincere an artist to 
achieve that. The music which immediately follows “Ghimel” 
is (as I have already said) perfunctory, and even the desolate 
outcry, “ Viz Sion lugent, eo quod non sint qui veniant ad 
solemnitatem : omnes porte ejus destructz,” leaves the com- 
poser comparatively unperturbed. At the very end of the 
last lament, however, we have a touch of real pathos, as in 
full rich chords without imitation or figuration, he gives out 
the concluding words—* parvuli ejus ducti sunt in captivitatem 
ante faciem tribulantis.” Another setting of “Jerusalem” 
(with an odd note of complacency about it, in striking 
contrast to the half tender, half warning appeal of its 
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predecessor) brings this unequal but genuinely interesting 
work toaclose. I have judged it—as it deserves to be judged 
—by the highest standard, so that the above strictures must 
not be taken to imply that it is ineffective or unsuited to the 
great ceremonial occasion for which it was written (indeed, I 
have proved the contrary by the practical test of performance). 
If it is not uniformly excellent, it is never trivial; even the 
comparatively (I use the word advisedly) dull portions are 
marked by a noble dignity, and the genuine emotion of the 
earlier numbers is tempered by an artistic self-restraint. It 
is emphatically worthy music, and any choirmaster who 
undertook to perform it in place of some of the maudlin stuff 
so prevalent in Lent, would find himself amply repaid for his 
trouble. The whole work takes about twenty-two minutes in 
performance, but each section is complete in itself and could 
be given separately. 

Another work of considerable practical interest and no 
little melodic beauty -is Tallis’ Mass for four voices (British 
Museum Additional MSS. 17802-5). Mr. Henry Davey 
is the only English historian who has mentioned its exist- 
ence, and among the Germans, Nagel alludes to it in some- 
what general terms. It is in many ways a curious work, 
showing as it does the composer’s strong and weak points 
sharply contrasted. It has (in common with most Masses of 
the period) no Kyrie, and follows the prevailing custom of 
the time in omitting a large portion of the Credo (from “ Et 
iterum” to “remissionem peccatorum ”), but for purposes of 
performance these omissions can be easily supplied in a 
manner which it is unnecessary to discuss here. The copyist’s 
errors and omissions are numerous, and render the work of 
scoring slightly exasperating at times, but when all is done 
the Mass is distinctly worth the trouble, if only for the three 
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numbers Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei. The first named 
is a broad and massive piece in Tallis’ best manner, the second 
a charming example of smooth vocal writing in contrast to 
the crabbedness of much of Tallis’ counterpoint, and the 
third a really tender and pathetic number, full of genuine 
devotional feeling more akin to Byrd’s than almost anything 
of Tallis’ which I have seen. It is in the longer numbers that 
Tallis is seen at his weakest, the most striking example of 
this being the construction of the Gloria. As a matter of 
fact only eighteen bars! of it are original, and they mostly 
consist of full chords after the manner of his Anglican 
services. The remaining five sections are each lifted bodily 
from some other portion of the Mass as follows:—two from 
the Agnus Dei, and one each from the Sanctus, Benedictus, 
and Credo. In spite of this patchwork arrangement, the 
effect in performance is much better than might be supposed, 
but the lack of cohesion between the different sections is 
always apparent. The Credo, in spite of its rather tame 
opening, is a more interesting number. There is some 
vigorous thematic development at “Et vitam venturi,” and 
the finish is well worked up to, but the middle portion 
(“Incarnatus” and “ Crucifixus” sections) is more or less of 
a misfit, the music being the same as the “Domine Deus” 
section of the Gloria. It is difficult to say whether it was 
originally written for the Credo or the Gloria; but I am 
beginning to think it must have been for the latter, as it so 
completely expresses the sentiment of the words—a thing 
which cannot be said of it with equal certitude in the Credo. 
A singularly bald effect is sometimes produced bythe repetition 
in two-part counterpoint of music written elsewhere in four. 
This is done by the childlike expedient of dropping out two 
1 I mean of course my own bars (of four minims); the MS. is unbarred. 
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parts altogether. By such curious makeshifts do the two long 
numbers spin themselves out; flashes of beauty break in at 
times, but they are only flashes, nothing is developed from 
them, and they disappear as suddenly as they came. It seems 
as though Tallis had set out with the intention of writing only 
the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus (that he wrote them 
con amore is beyond a doubt), and on being required to 
complete the Mass had done the Gloria and Credo in more 
or less perfunctory fashion, and under a considerable sense of 
boredom. That is the only explanation which occurs to me 
of the great difference between the long and short numbers of 
the work. Let me hasten to add, however, that Tallis even 
in his moments of boredom is never entirely uninteresting ; 
in fact I must repeat—in speaking of the Mass—what I have 
already said respecting the Lamentations. When I speak of 
his dulness I only use the word in a relative sense; his 
“dulness” is generally to be preferred to the inspiration of 
most of his contemporaries, and at no time in this particular 
work does he become so entirely and genuinely dull as in his 
D minor Service. I am of course aware that there are many 
who regard the D minor Service as a noble piece of church 
music. I will not quarrel with them on what is after all a 
matter of taste, but merely express the conviction that if 
they think the D minor Service worthy of admiration, much 
more will they be prepared to admire the works I have just 
been discussing. Indeed, my chief reason for drawing 
attention to them is not so much that they are unknown 
save to a few students, or on account of their practical value 
to choirmasters, but because they show us a Tallis of whom 
we know too little. It is the fate of too many of our great 
ones whose names are household words, to be known to 
posterity by their least distinguished work. Ask the average 
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organist what he knows of Tallis, and I doubt if his acquaint- 
ance with him will be found to extend beyond the Responses, 
and the “ Ordinal” and “ Canon” hymn tunes: if he has had 
cathedral experience, he will know the Dorian Service and 
some half-dozen anthems; but it is safe to conjecture that 
until Dr. Mann published the forty-part Motet twelve years 
ago, not a single big work of Tallis was within reach of the 
general musical practitioner. There are everywhere signs of 
a revival in old polyphonic music: is it therefore too much 
to ask that some share of this attention should be given to 
Tallis,—that some addition should be made to the meagre 
catalogue of his published works, from the rich store of 
MSS. which at present are only accessible to students and 
musicians of leisure? It is too generally taken for granted 
that by a process of natural selection his best works have 
been brought to light in the three hundred and odd years 
which have elapsed since his death; that those which have 
survived in print must necessarily be his finest. I give an 
emphatic negative to the supposition. True, Hawkins 
prints his “ Miserere,”’ but both he and Burney ignore an 
important work like the Lamentations while quoting minor 
compositions in full. His “Salve Intemerata” Mass has 
remained all these years unscored, unpublished, and unsung; 
and in the same MS. as the four-part Mass just discussed 
are some beautiful and perfectly satisfying compositions 
(I need only mention “ Audivi media nocte,” an “Alleluia,” on 
a Plain Chant melody, and a four-part “ Magnificat”) which 
are no mere antiquarian curiosities, but (as I can testify from 
practical experience) genuinely interesting and delightful to 
sing. If it is as yet too early to expect appreciation of 
Tallis from Catholic choirmasters, it is not, I trust, unfitting 
to suggest to such others as are in the habit of adapting 
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Latin music to English words, that they might (if they must 
adapt) try their hand, by way of change, on a composer 
whose name a churchgoing public honours in print, and 
whose music it systematically neglects in practice. 

Finally, not the least among the advantages likely to 
accrue from a more general study of Tallis, would be the 
dissipation of the absurd, yet generally accepted notion that 
Byrd, though more an “all round” man than Tallis, is yet 
his inferior in “breadth and grandeur.” The more Tallis is 
known the more will he be appreciated, but a study of his 
works in conjunction with those of Byrd will sufficiently 
prove that in this case the disciple is indeed above his 
master. 


R. R. Terry. 
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THE “ Pathetic” symphony is an emotional enigma, but even 
more enigmatical is its composer. Did he or did he not 
commit suicide? and Why was his marriage so soon a failure? 
are a couple of the questions which emotional ladies are 
never weary of putting. Mrs. Newmarch says distinctly 
that cholera was the cause of his death, but she has no 
information to give of his marriage. We all know so little 
of Tchaikovsky, however, that even this incomplete book is 
of interest. Its contents, except the diary, have already 
appeared in print, but that does matter very much. The 
biographical portion of the book I pass over, because it is 
not interesting, inasmuch as it does not pretend to interpret 
the enigma of Tchaikovsky and his life. Perhaps it never 
will be interpreted. The chapters on TchaYkovsky as a 
musical critic add to the difficulty in understanding the 
man. He could not like Brahms’s music; did not see why 
it was so much the rage; and looked on the composer of 
the “German Requiem” as a well-intentioned pedagogue. 
Here Tchaikovsky was quite in character; one would not 
expect the composer of the morbid, unhealthy “ Pathetic” 
symphony to grasp the sanity of Brahms’s music. But why 


1 «Tchaikovsky, his Life and Works, with Extracts from his Writings, and the 
Diary of his Tour Abroad in 1888.” By Rosa Newmarch. London, Grant Richards. 
‘*Mezzotints in Modern Music.” ByJames Huneker. London, William Reeves. 
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did he worship Mozart? True, Tchaikovsky wrote a 
“ Mozartiana” suite, and some of his operas and the “ Casse 
Noisette” do show the master’s influence, but, broadly 
speaking, there seems no affinity between Tchatkovsky’s ill- 
balanced emotionalism and Mozart’s serene love of beauty. 
And, strangest thing of all, we find the Russian composer 
as a critic would hardly have enjoyed the present popularity 
of his own music. “ To fine gradations of artistic colouring,” 
he wrote, “the majority is always blind. Bright tints, florid 
outlines, and strong colouring—effects which catch the eye 
—these alone can attract their attention. Tender half-tones, 
finished details, elegant roundness of form, all this escapes 
the notice of these unfortunate victims of blindness.” I do 
not mean to say that Tchaikovsky’s own music has not these 
delicate characteristics, but most assuredly it is not popular 
because of them. As Mr. James Huneker says in his 
“ Mezzotints in Modern Music,” Tchaikovsky “takes small, 
compact themes, nugget-like motives, which he subjects to 
the most daring and scrutinizing treatment. He polishes, 
expands, varies and develops his ideas in a marvellous 
manner, and if the form is often wavering the decoration is 
always gorgeous.” But it is not this skilful treatment, or 
his genius-like scoring, which has made Tchatkovsky popular : 
it is precisely the bright tints, florid outlines, and strong 
colouring of his music, and its low-grade whine (if I may 
use an Americanism). And when you enquire more closely, 
what works of Tchaikovsky really are popular? Not the 
“ Hamlet” fantasia or the “ Francesca da Rimini” symphonic- 
poem, but the “Pathetic” symphony and the “Casse Noisette” 

Suite. These things are fine in workmanship, but the fifth 
' symphony is even finer, and the “Francesca da Rimini” 
and “ Hamlet” still more distinguished. Tchatkovsky really 
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owes his popularity to the public’s very shallowness of 
judgment which he deplored. In the same way Chopin is 
taken to the hearts of emotional young ladies, who have 
not the slightest idea of his harmony innovations, and this 
again has set Mr. Huneker off on a quest for a manly 
Chopin. The American critic fancies he has found the 
real Chopin, but he goes to the opposite extreme and reads 
into Chopin that which he would like to find there. 
Tchaikovsky, on the other hand, saw in Chopin too much 
the reflection of himself and he recoiled from it, and Mrs. 
Newmarch tells us he objected to Chopin’s note of invalidish- 
ness and superfluity of subjective sentiment. 

If you read Tchaikovsky’s musical criticism and Mr. 
Huneker’s “ Mezzotints in Modern Music” consecutively, 
you rise with bewildered ideas on musical criticism and 
its value. The Russian composer is an object lesson in 
the limited view on music of one of its makers. They are 
all the same, these composers. Keen as their criticism 
often is, it is too much coloured by the character of their 
talents, and not a little, I am sorry to say, by their 
jealousies and prejudices. Mr. Huneker, on the other 
hand, admires Brahms and Wagner, Richard Strauss and 
Chopin, as well as Tchatkovsky. His catholicity of taste 
is almost unhuman, until you perceive that he takes certain 
characteristics of each composer, with whose genius as a 
whole he is not quite in sympathy, and makes these 
characteristics come into line with his own temperament. 
He then can praise, and he is at his best when praising. 
Tchaikovsky did not attempt to do anything of the kind— 
his likes and dislikes remained simply likes and dislikes. 
But the strange thing is, he reasons about them quite 
dispassionately and coldly as if he were the most objective 
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critic who ever rode the critical see-saw in the daily press, 
He did not like Wagner from the first, and though he is 
said to have modified his views later in life, he was 
sufficiently prejudiced in 1876 not to be able to appreciate 
the “ Ring,” and the only burst of enthusiasm recorded is 
his delight when he saw the close of the first act of 
“ Parsifal” in pianoforte score. This attitude of Tchatkovsky’s 
is inexplicable, unless the critic in him was a different being 
from the composer. One can understand a great lover 
of Mozart not caring for Wagner’s “Ring,” but it is im- 
possible to explain the indifference of the composer of the 
“Hamlet” overture. But perhaps Tchaikovsky did not 
admire his own music. His attitude towards Brahms is 
more consistent—one would not expect the composer of 
the “Pathetic” symphony to care about the German’s 
music. “Brahms,” wrote Tchatkovsky, “has not fulfilled 
the obligations which Schumann laid upon him and upon 
all musical Germany personified in him. He is merely 
one of those routinier composers in which the German 
school has been so rich. He writes fluently, skilfully, 
correctly, but without a spark of independent genius ; 
contenting himself with empty musical ideas, long since 
become stale, and borrowed chiefly from Mendelssohn ; 
while he also strives to imitate certain external mannerisms 
of Schumann’s. Brahms, however, is not devoid of talent; 
therefore he stands a whole head above his contemporaries. 
But there is now no question of the fulfilment of impossible 
hopes in his genius.” This was written in November 1872, 
when Brahms’s Sextet in B flat was performed at one of 
the concerts of the Musical Society of Moscow. The fact 
is that when Tchaikovsky summed up the characteristics 
of any one composer he had nothing of any value to say; 
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but here and there throughout his writings there are passages 
which show insight, and these are mainly on_ technical 
subjects. Thus he very neatly sums up the reasons _for 
Schumann’s muddy orchestration. “Without entering into 
technical details, I may explain to my readers that the art 
of instrumentation consists in understanding how to employ 
alternately the individual groups of instruments; how to 
blend them appropriately ; how to economise strong effects, 
and also in the intelligent use of colouring—that is to say, 
the application of témbre to musical ideas. This knowledge 
Schumann has not acquired. His orchestra works con- 
tinuously ; all the instruments take part in the exposition 
and development of his ideas. They are not used in 
detachments; there is no contrast between them (and 
contrasting effects are inexhaustible in orchestration) ; most 
of the time they mingle in a continuous roar, often spoiling 
the best parts of the work. As regards instrumentation, 
Schumann not only stands on a lower level than such 
masters as Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Wagner, 
but he cannot even be compared with many second-rate 
composers who have borrowed his best inspirations.” And 
which of the modern composers did Tchatkovsky admire? 
The answer turns the flank of his pose as an impartial critic ; 
for he had the highest admiration for Grieg! Tchatkovsky 
admits that Grieg is probably not so great a master as 
Brahms, but he seemed more approachable and intelligible 
because of his “deep humanity.” To Tchatkovsky criticism 
was merely a setting-forth of likes and dislikes, although 
outwardly he attempts to wear the cloak of impartiality. 

An ideal critic is more than a bundle of likes and dis- 
likes. He cannot, it is true, go with any sincerity beyond 
his temperament; for immediately the appreciation of music 
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becomes merely mental, the chief factor is omitted—feeling, 
Music appeals to feeling in the first place, and the brain process 
by which it is possible for a man to feel does not make that 
appreciation in the main intellectual. The art may exact 
from feeling its intellection, but full appreciation cannot exist 
unless feeling has been first aroused. At least, although it 
can exist it is only half an appreciation. So that if a Bach 
fugue has not first captivated me on its emotional side, 
I shall give but a poor criticism of it if I merely analyse its 
workmanship. Any fugue as skilfully worked would seem 
as great, and the only reason for my putting one of Bach’s 
before that of any worthy doctor of music would be that 
Bach has a great name that stands as a synonym for dignity 
and nobility of feeling. The critic, then, being bound by 
his temperament, is to a certain extent a bundle of likes and 
dislikes, as Tchatkovsky was; but the critical temperament 
should be so complex that it responds to almost all types of 
emotion, and the critical mind should be so analytical that 
it can put forth reasons for the effect of music on the emotions, 
and, so far as workmanship is concerned, should auto- 
matically regulate them. A true critic will never be moved 
by bad workmanship. I do not know any better living 
example of what I mean than this Mr. Huneker. His 
appreciation of such differing temperaments as those of 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Richard Strauss, Liszt, and 
Wagner would almost point to that cold intellectual see- 
saw which is the bane of so much criticism, if it were not 
as I have said, that he plainly shows it is an emotional as 
well as an intellectua) appreciation. Mr. Huneker, I should 
say, has a very open temperament. He is sensitve to the 
Tchatkovsky colour and sentiment, and equally so to the 
Brahms austerity. And the basis of his temperament is sane 
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and manly, in spite of his literary style which has caught 
something of the iridescence of decadence. This little 
appreciation of Tchaikovsky shows what I mean. Huneker 
can appreciate the brilliance of the Tchaikovsky morbidity, 
but while appreciating it he never forgets that it is essentially 
unhealthy. Tchaikovsky, he says, “is eminently -nervous, 
modern and intense; he felt deeply and suffered greatly ; 
so his music is fibred with sorrow, and sometimes morbid and 
full of hectic passion. He is often feverishly unhealthy, and 
is never as sane as Brahms or Saint-Saéns. His gamut is 
not so wide as deep and troubled, and he has exquisite 
moments of madness. He can be heroic, tender, bizarre and 
hugely fierce. His music bites, and the ethical serenity of 
Beethoven he never attains. But of what weighty import 
are some of his scores; what passionate tumults, what 
defiance of the powers that be, what important titanic strain- 
ing, what masses of tone he sends scurrying across his pain- 
riven canvases! The tragedy of a life is penned behind 
the bars of his music. Tchaikovsky was out of joint with 
his surroundings ; women delighted him not, and so he solaced 
himself with herculean labours—labours that made the most 
interesting, but not the greatest composer of his day.” 

A critic would not be human unless he had a monomania: 
with some it is Bach, with others Mozart, with yet others 
Wagner ; with Mr. Hunekerit is Chopin. He has torn asunder 
the cocoon of sentimentality which the Young Person has 
woven round the “real Chopin.” Mr. Huneker, with much 
eloquence, persuades himself that the Chopin he has found 
within is a more manly Chopin than the martyr of piano 
recitalists. Certainly Chopin was not all sickly sentiment ; 
he often flames with nervous fire; but he was never manly 
and sane as Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, and Brahms. 
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Mr. Huneker is too good a critic not to know the morbid 
weaknesses of Chopin’s music, and in spite of all his 
eloquent special pleading for Chopin as “the most virile 
spirit of the age,” he plainly shows that he was not. Mr. 
Huneker’s strange passion for Chopin is more inexplicable 
than Tchaikovsky’s infatuation for Mozart. The Russian 
composer was consistent inasmuch as he did not worship 
Beethoven, was indifferent to Wagner, and disliked Brahms. 
But the American critic in his essay on Brahms, and even in 
his appreciation of Chopin, is so sane and lucid that one can 
only look on his love of Chopin as a critical freak. Perhaps 
he is attracted by Chopin as Tchaikovsky was by Mozart— 
from the very fact that his mind has little in common with 
the object of his worship. 


Bombardo. 


Articles on “ MODERN COUNTERPOINT,’ “ Music IN 
OxrorD,” “THe Music-HAtt,” etc., are held 
over for our next issue. 
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